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guardians and their co-detainees who, by 
stantly attacking the “Zionists”, seek to 
prove their loyalty to a regime which has 
declared the word synonymous with the 
worst ijosslble crimes. 

52. In. some of the camps, posts of re- 
sponsibilW are held by prisoners condemn- 
ed for lifeNfor collaboration with the Nazis 
during the Second world war, with results 
that one can'taaglne for the dally life of 
the Jewish prisoners. Jewish prisoners are 
those made to spend the longest periods in 
solitary confinement; or who have their half- 
yearly visits by relatives cancelled. (On one 
occasion such a visit Vas cancelled because 
the prisoner “had not proper haircut”. His 
mother, ' who had travelled for two days to 
reach the camp, was told tV'come again for 
the next visit, in six months time”.) The 
few authorised parcels are vrtthheld and 
other “rights” often withdrawn). 

53. The result is that many of the “prison- 
ers of Zion” are in an alarmingNstate of 
health. One of them, a young woman, is 
critically ill. Others have severe hearthcon- 
ditions or suffer from haemorrhages. When 
unable to fill their work quotas their meagl 
food rations are further curtailed, as punish^ 
ment. If world opinion cannot bring about 
a change, these people risk the worst. 

64. Mention should be made of the fate 
of the families of those arrested. Here again, 
neighbours and authorities sometimes feel 
impelled to vent hatred against them, and 
thus prove their own loyalty. Constant^ 
abuse, petty sadism and tremendous sad- 
ness is often their lot. Some, Anally, have 
emigrated to Israel, at the request of the 
prisoners themselves who — while thus fore- 
going their visits — feel better, knowing their 
families are away. 

vil. Those Who Leave 

55. Your rapporteur has not dwelt on the 
problems faced by those who have obtained 
exit permits. Compared with the problems 
of the “refused ones”, these seem minor. 
Yet, one should mention that an exit visa 
costs 400 Roubles per person ($400 approxi- 
mately, or about three months salary) ; that 
each departing person above the- age of 16 
is forced to. renounce his Soviet citizenship 
at a cost of an additional 500 Roubles. Most 
valuables cannot be taken out and a large 
part of those that can be quite openly are 
taken away by customs officials who know 
that they are facing helpless, stateless peo- 
ple who cannot complain in any way. The 
frontier station in Tchopp is most notorious 
in this respect. 

viii. How Many Emigrants? 

56. Before concluding there is one ques- 
tion to be asked : How many Jews would like 
to leave the Soviet Union? 

It is not possible to advance a Agure. What 
is known is that at the end of October 1973, 
there were some 120,000 Jews trying to ob- 
tain the exit visa; and that the backlog of 
requests grows by the thousand every month; 
as the number of applications largely sur- 
passes the number of permits granted. 

67. The number of potential applicants 
depends, and will continue to depend, upo. ' 
a whole series of conditions: the nature and 
virulence of repression used against Ap- 
plicants; the proportion of permits gpdnted 
in relation to the number of applications 
Aled; the course of the anti-Semitic cam- 
paign to be described below; tjre “profes- 
sional categories” question; etc, 

' 68. In areas where it is comparatively easy 

to obtain an exit visa, araflicants already 
represent an absolute malprity of the mem- 
bers of the existing Jewish community as in 
Georgia, for example. (Yet it should be re- 
membered that even lsf those areas the num- 
ber of refusals is very high.) In towns where 
anyone applying Mr a visa is in danger of 
incurring repression, the number of applica- 
tions is smalle/f It becomes very small in 


59. In concluding this part of the report 
one should again stress that the real prob- 
lem, as presented in Mr. Pittermann’s pre- 
vious report, has remained virtually un- 
changed. That a few thousand Jews coming 
mainly from three or four peripheral repub- 
lics are able to leave the Soviet Union every 
month has not altered the basic issue, that 
is the persecution of those wishing to leave, 
the difficulties imposed, the effort made to 
halt emigration, the severe punishments 
meted out whenever possible and the simple 
fact that the largest part of Soviet Jewry 
is deliberately blocked from emigration and 
thus has, for the time being, very little hope 
of realising this right and desire, 

3. The anti-Semitic campaign 

60. This campaign, often decried, has as- 
sumed most disturbing proportions in the 
last few years. In the past, the authorities 
sought to disguise this as "anti-Zionism”. 
They recently, often, drop this subterfuge. 
While attacks still are usually directed at the 
“Israelis” or the "Zionists", their form, con- 
tent and themes are directly derived from 
the most classic and virulent anti-Semitic 
tradition, adapted by the simple expedient 
of changing the word “Jew” into “Zionist”. 

hus, it is now the “Zionists" who control 
irid Anance, do not like to work, dominate 
thiKworld press and try to conquer the whole 
worKk through secret religious organisa- 
tions. \. . 

.61. The official government organ, Izvestia, 
for example, wrote in 1972 that “throughout 
the (seconcKworld) war international Zionist 
organisation v\supplled arms and war mate- 
rials to Germany • ■ • the Jewish leaders ap- 
plauded Nazi crimes, in the belief that these 
would result in rpereased immigration t 
Palestine.' 

62. The notorious anti-Semitic writer 
Am Kitchko, whose book '‘Judaism Without 
Embellishment” was withdrawn from circu- 
lation in 1963 as a result V a wave of/Tndig- 
nation and protest throughput the World, is 
still publishing material no li^s racist in con- 
tent. He frequently quotes from/ his Arst 
volume and, having recently beka decorated 
by the Ukrainian authorities, iSy today de- 
scribed on the Ayleaf of his new walks as the 
"famous author of Judaism Yrithoxi/t\Embel- 
llsliment," notwithstanding t he fact that the 
Soviet authorities have described thisvbook 
as “a mistake.” Kltchko’s latest book Is called 
Zionism, the Enemy of Ahe Young; but the 
chapter headings are ail too familiar; “Judd' 
ism, the Enemy of tffe Young”; “The Rab- 
binate in. the Service of Reaction”; “the 
Heder and the Synagogue — the Enemies of 
Education’:; etc. amis latest book by Kitchko 
has also taken up the old custom of mention- 
ing in brackets tbe Jewish Surnames of the 
“traditionally enemies: Trotsky (Bronsteln), 
Kamenev /Rosenfeld) , etc. A recent Aim 
about Legnn has adopted the same method by 
continuously stressing, that Fanny Kaplan, 
who if led to kill Lenin, was a Jewess (she 
usedrto be described as a counter-revolution- 
ar; 

63. Numerous "anti-Israel” cartoons are' 
published dally in the press. The person sym- 
bolising Israel is always bald, with a very! 
long nose and a money bag hanging from 
his belt, in the best Stuermer tradition. 

64. The entire press, radio and television 
are used in this campaign, and there is a 
constant publication of books or articles 
tainted with anti-Semitism of the most 
primitive kind. 

65. Israeli sportsmen participating in the 
latest university games in Moscow had the 
sad experience of being called “dirty Jews” 
by rows of Red Army soldiers around the 
stadium, who encouraged the teams playing 
against the Israelis with the cry “turn them 
into soap,” a reference that could hardly be 
misunderstood. 

66. Recently there has been a new, grave 
development: Soviet authorities have been 
inserting texts of an anti-Semitic character 
in publications meant for external eon sump - 


places where some applicants are arrested on 
onp pretext/or another. 
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tion, both in Europe and in Africa and Latin 
America. In September 1972, for instance, the 
Soviet Embassy in Farts published in its Iny 1 
formation bulletin an article entitled “Scho 
for Obscurantism,” including the following 
excerpts : 
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iminatlon and to racial hatred” and was 
eavily Aned. But thousands of similar (or 
worse) publications in the Soviet Union it- 
self not only go unpunished, but receive of- 
Acial encouragement. 

68. It is hard to speculate about the reason 
behind such "export” of anti-Semitic hatred. 
But for the Jews living in the Soviet Union 
(and many of them, undoubtedly, wishing to 
go on living there) there certainly could be 
some danger because of promotion of anti- 
Semitism, especially in areas remote from 
urban centres, Here it doubtless would be 
difficult for the authorities to prevent out- 
bursts of racial hatred of the kind being im- 
planted and stirred up. 

4. Culture and religie ,i 

69. The problem of those Jews who might 
wish to remain in the Soviet Union as Jews 
brings to the foreground the question of 
religious and cultural life available to them. 

70. The situation of the Jewish community 
a religious and cultural minority remains 
unchanged, it is still the only minority in the 
Sovftrt Union whose legal status and national 
identity the authorities persist in denying. 
The Soviet Constitution' guarantees the 
rights cm, minorities, but the Jewish people, 
who number more than 3 million, do not en- 
joy these \ights, and are alone in being 
denied IheinC 

71. The teaching of Hebrew (or Yiddish) is 
in practice prohibited . The many petitions by 
Jewish people omthis point to the Soviet au- 
thorities, at national and local level, and to 
international bodies like UNESCO, have 
been in vain. The authorities’ reply- has al- 
ways been that “the tWhing of foreign lan- 
guages is provided for. In the study pro- 
gramme established by the Soviet Ministry 
of Education, and therefore private teaching 
of the (Hebrew) language lsVorbidden”. (Of- 
Aeial letter dated 25 FebruarV 1972.) 

72. The teaching of Hebrew is not only, 
forbidden, but actually often pVnished. The 
special police often break IntoNAats when 
Hebrew lessons are conducted, Search the 
premises and sometimes arrest the tenant. At 
some trials, the charges include “possession 
of anti-Soviet writings”, when In fact the 
writings in question are merely textbooks or 
Russian-Hebrew dictionaries. 

73. There is no longer any such thinVas 
Jewish culture" as a separate phenomenon. 
Some of the greatest Soviet artists are iq- 
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of Jewish origin but, since the execu- 
of Jewish writers (in August 1962), any 
national culture. In the sense used 
by tde Soviet authorities In connection with 
other nnnorltles, has vanished without trace, 

74 InVthe Soviet Union today there Is 
thus no permanent Jewish theatre (although 
it was in Russia and Poland that the Jewish 
theatre burgeoned and won Its lame). 

75. Occassldnally a book Is published In 
Yiddish. In a lilnited edition, which is quite 
out of keeping with the situation of other 
national minorities in the USSR, whatever 
their size. 1 

76. The only YiddfSh-language newspaper 
is the Birobidjaner Sn (rn which comes out 
several times a week, primed on a single 
sheet.® There is also av monthly review, 
Sovietishe Heimland, witlrva circulation of 
10,000 (it used to be 25,000 \ which concen- 
trates mainly on deploring anything which, 
in Its eyes. Is tinged with suspicion of “Zion- 
ism”. 

77. Almost the only outlet flor Jewish 
identity in the Soviet Union tod£« is reli- 
gious life. But even this last outlet is in 
the process of disappearing. The s 
against the Jewish religion Is perms' 
virulent, and sometimes violent. Most 
gogues have already been closed 
Synogagues were not only places of praye' 
They were also used as meeting places, points’ 
of social contact, the only remaining ones 
for members of the Jewish community. 

78. Now even the synagogue is denied them. 
In Kiev, for instance, in early 1972, the 
police diligently prevented access to the 
synagogue: and every week, on the Sab- 
bath, people on their way to religious service 
were arrested and condemned to 16 days 
in prison. In Moscow, ever since March 1972, 
barricades were erected near the synagogue 
and the large crowds unable to find room 
inside were turned away, a!) they had not 
been in previous years, and forced to dls, 
perse from the street. Since the Jewish Ni 
Year (September 1972) the Moscow po' 
on every Jewish festival, have been duct- 
ing motor traffic through Archipova street, 
where the synagogue stands, thus preventing 
the worshippers from congregatingyMoscow 
Jews were in the habit of assemblings in thou- 
sands near the synagogue on the ^evening of 
the Simchat Torah festival, a ferWweeksi after 
the New Year. Since 1972 they she forbidden 
to assemble there. Those wife complained 
to the municipal authority's received the 
reply: "It is only by mistak/that such gath- 
erings were tolerated In the past . . . from 
now on they will be prohibited.” There were 
armed police to make sjfire this measure was 
enforced. 

79. Jewish cemetetfes are toeing gradually 
shut down, and Uie consecration of new 
ones is forbidden. ^hose existing are periodi- 
cally desecrated. 

80. The manyJews who come to lay wreaths 
at the Baba Ybr memorial are not allowed 
to Unger or Vray there, or even to inscribe 
the word “-jCw” on the ribbon attached to 
the wreath 

81. The ^manufacture or import of religious 
objects grayer shawls, phylacteries) is pro- 
hibited./rhe same is true for the Bible. The 


e, 


Jewish cultural heritage cannot be tra: 
n ltted and books on Jewish history, culi 
ait and philosophy are unavailable. 

82. Prayer books are often confiscated^, and 
there is at least one known case in /which 
a court ordered the Jewish prayer book (the 
S<ddur) to be burned as anti-Soviet litera- 
ture, and officially notified the p^/iintiff of 
its decision. 

5. Conclusion 

83. The situation ol the Jewish commu- 
n tie3 in the Soviet Union continues to be 
grave and alarming. It also continues to be a 
special one. 

84. The tendency sometimes expressed to 
group the Jews with “dissidents” in the 
Soviet Union is erroneous; In a country where 
the government spends/ great effort to de- 
velop, or at least to gusfrantee, the specificity 
ol most minorities, Jen re are in a particular 
situation. Anti-SemMism has become state 
policy. Jewish cultwre has been destroyed 
and manifestationyof it are sanctioned. In a 
country that prides itself on having devel- 
oped the obscurest languages, Hebrew and 
Y ddish are forbidden, 'rhe limited, but exlst- 
ir. g minority rights are denied to the Jews, 
although they ire “Hebrew”, according to 
their official nationality identity cards. Jews 
remain the oply minority without a territory 
of their owii (they number only about 8% 
of the pomilation of Blrobidjan, their so- 

vcslled Je v./sh “Autonomous Region” and this 
no Jewish facilities whatsoever), 
e the rest of the Soviet Union has 
certain measure of liberalisation 
last years it is sad to note that in 
jere were fewer s;magogues, fewer Jews 
their own language, fewer Jewish 
in universities than in Stalin's 

tyhe. 

86. Thls’has brought many Jews to a pain- 
ful process\f soul searching and to the con- 
ch isipn that\more than 60 years after the 
Russian revolution, they are unwanted in 
their own birthplace. 

B7. There are various "dissident groups” in 
the Soviet Unionr— “democrats”, “believers” 
et :„ who hope to\change, to humanise, to 
liberalise the Soviet regime. These people 
wish to live in a berter Soviet Union. Many 
Jews have by now lost hope that they will 
evsr find their place, ais Jews, in that coun- 
try. While the "democrats” seek to alter 
their country, the Jews nbw wish to leave it, 
and this is the basic differpnee between the 
two struggles. 

18. In concluding this report one cannot, 
bet emphasise aghin the importance of world 
acilon on behalf of Soviet JewV Tills action 
provides a rare example of achievement by 
public opinion of concrete resuits towards 
th> application of universal human rights. 
Yet, the problem is very far frdm being 
solved. 

U9. In 1971 Mr. Pitteimann concluJled his 
report with the words: • the vigilance oXnub- 
lio opinion and above all of governments 
ought to be maintained”. This holds as" true 
In 1974. 


X. Koch ol New York; earlier versions of 
this measure — H.R. 667 and identical 
bills — have also been cosponsored by 
more than 100 Members of the House. 

This measure would amend the Free- 
dom of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 552) 
to permit access by individuals to certain 
types of information concerning them 
that is maintained by Federal agencies. 

The hearings are scheduled for Tues- 
day, February 19, and Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 26 at 10 a.m. in room 2203, Rayburn 
House Office Building. 

The subcommittee held hearings in 
June 1972, on a similar bill, H.R. 9527, 
but took no further action prior to ad- 
journment of the 92d Congress. The new, 
modified version of the legislation will 
help individual Americans to protect 
themselves against thie use of erroneous 
information maintained in Government 
files and records by Federal agencies. 

Since such extensive hearings have al- 
ready been held on this measure, these 
hearings will be limited to 2 days only to 
discuss modifications in the approach 
to the problem, as incorporated in H R. 
12206. Members desiring to submit state- 
ments for the Record may do so by 
March 8, 1974. The statements should be 
sent to the subcommittee office — room 
B-371B, Rayburn House Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, witnesses from the Office 
of Management and Budget and the De- 
partments of Justice and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have also been invited 
to testify on H.R. 12206. Their testimony 
will take on added significance in view 
of President Nixon’s statement in his re- 
cent state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in which he pledged : 

We will make a historic beginning on the 
task of defining and protecting the right of 
personal privacy for every American . . . 

This pledge Is directly in line with 
more than 15 years of effort by Members 
of Congress to encourage the executive 
branch to take a stronger stand on thei 
protection of the right to privacy. 


ording to the official Soviet publication 
"Pra&s in the USSR, 1971” 7 books and bro- 
chures In Yiddish were published in 1971 
•wph a total circulation of 18,000 copies. The 
(me year there were published 100 books In 
Carakalpatic (236,000 citizens) with a total 
^circulation of 632,000 and 25 books in Taba- 
saranic (65,000 citizens) with a total circu- 
lation of 47,000. 

5 As an Indication of the kind of paper this 
is, it may be said that, after the Munich 
tragedy, it reported the death of the 6 ter- 
rorists but did not even mention the mas- 
sacre of Israeli athletes. 


HEARINGS ANNOUNCED ON KOCH 
BILL TO PROTECT INDIVIDUAL 
PRIVACY 

[Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania 
as! ted and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
ex auneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of many of 
ou - colleagues, I announce that public 
herrings will be held by the Foreign Op- 
en, tions and Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee on H.R. 12206, a 
MU sponsored by Representative Edward 


.REPEAL ECONOMIC STABILIZATION / 
ACT / 

Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House ior/l 
minute, to revise and extend his .re- 
marks 'and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it/ls a 
pleasure ftor me to join with many/of our 
colleagues \n calling for the immediate 
repeal of the, economic stabilization act 
and a return \o a free market/ economy. 

Governmental meddling with the eco- 
nomic system has proven to/be disastrous 
and has failed toNcontrol inflation much 
less eradicate its bdeic cruises. 

Recent events incite a/ethe disastrous 
effect of price contioV; on our economy. 
The independent truricVs demanded that 
they be allowed to pass through increased 
costs. Such a demand Would not have 
been necessarv/nad we o^en In a free 
market situation. 

The probjmns of the American agricul- 
tural community in obtaining, fertilizer 
is anottfer instance of the detrimental 
effecte'of a controlled economy. Hearings 
be tore the agriculture committee brought 
out the fact that controlled domestic 
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